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PRACTICAL POLITICS. 

BY THE HON. F. T. GREENHALGE, GOVERNOR OF MASSACHUSETTS. 



The practical politician is the necessary outcome of practical 
politics as we find them to-day. A general understanding of the 
character of the practical politician is therefore indispensable in 
the consideration of what practical politics are, and what they 
ought to be. And we must recognize the fact that the practical 
politician even now has his uses and his merits, as well as his 
vices and his defects. 

He is loyal, diligent, indefatigable in the support of his party 
and its candidates. The genuine practical politician never bolts 
the ticket, and he never forgets or forgives the man who does. 
He is versed in all the learning of political mechanism ; he knows 
just when a caucus is to be held ; what States hold elections in 
any particular year ; what majorities were given at this or that 
election ; what " out " there is in any candidate. 

If any question of principle arises, he refers glibly to the last 
party platform; that is his bible, gospel and law In fact, he 
looks upon principle as a kind of imposture which it may be 
necessary to employ — not, however, for the wise and intelligent, 
but for the ignorant mass which is to be cajoled and taken in. 

As I have said, he is loyal in a certain sense and to a certain 
degree. He is a Dugald Dalgetty enlisted for the campaign; 
he is, as the lawyers might say, true ad litem. He has an inex- 
orable rule by which he can determine whether a public man is 
politically dead or politically very much alive and at the front, 
or, as he would say, " on top." He is present at all political 
gatherings of his own party, and sometimes at those of the other 
parties. Neither rain, nor heat, nor business, nor family cares, 
ever prevent him from being on hand where any political busi- 
ness is to be transacted. In his moral character he ranks well 
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with the average of mankind. He is, as a rale, neither licen- 
tious nor intemperate. His views of principle in ordinary affairs 
of life do not apply to the business of polities. His justification 
of questionable transactions brought up to him for discussion by 
his wife and daughters is that such matters do not fall within 
the realm of ordinary moral rules; they belong to the mysterious 
domain of politics. 

He comes to think that he makes and unmakes political 
careers and political reputations ; that, after all, he is the main- 
spring, the force and the regulator of the body politic— to which 
term he gives a much narrower meaning than the true one. He 
reverences the machine, because he regards himself as the 
machine, or as a large part of it ; he loves details — he is a detail 
himself. Principles — great movements of the people — a candidate 
who has shot into the firmament like a new star, without having 
been put there, and lighted like a lamp, these things disconcert 
and irritate him. The " slate " is more important to him than 
Magna Gharta or any conceivable constitution. The "slate" 
must not be imperilled by revolutionary forces. And he says, in 
the spirit of Louis XIV.: "The Slate, it is I." He relies greatly 
upon what he calls the " farmer vote," the "soldier vote," the 
"labor vote," etc., etc., etc., and can tell you exactly and pre- 
cisely why a candidate will or will not get one or the other of 
these class votes, which he firmly believes are always cast en bloc. 
He cannot realize the inherent independence and power of reason- 
ing of thousands of soldiers, farmers or workingmen. 

He is a profound believer in thaumaturgy, in coups d'etat, in 
surprises. He says : " Wait, wait ; this campaign is young yet; 
something will drop — about — let me see — well, about six — no, 
five days from now." He always has the air of accurate calcula- 
tion, of guarded and judicial statement ; he is a Delphic 
oracle, able to prove himself an infallible prophet, whatever 
happens. 

He regards the giving of his vote as a personal favor to be re- 
turned by personal favors. A public official who distributes 
offices among his personal friends and relations, he considers 
worthy of all commendation. " Why shouldn't a man stick by 
his friends — why shouldn't he help his family ? This method 
of dealing with the public service is an evidence of a noble and 
generous heart." Family and friends are realities. The state, 
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the country, the public ? These are mere " platform " words and 
are not real entities. 

The type of practical politician now under consideration is a 
" professional," living for politics and living out of politics. He 
does much political work, but only on the quid pro quo principle. 
"The laborer is worthy of his hire," he says with great gusto, for 
he loves to defend his position by scriptural quotations. He 
must be " recognized," and he is eager to point out to the raw 
recruit also that for everything Tie does, he must be " recognized." 
He loves to go to some young patriot burning with devotion to 
his state or his city, who has swept the corrupt element of a con- 
vention like chaff before the Sirocco-like wind of his scorching 
invective, and whisper to him that the reform nominee is bound 
to give him such and such a place, " because you made his 
nomination possible." 

But with all his faults, his follies, his amusing characteris- 
tics, it must be remembered that he is & constant force He never 
lets anything go by default. He is, indeed, a machine, tireless, 
fearless, conscienceless, and remorseless — at least in his own sphere 
of action. 

He insists upon the unreality of things. A is popular and 
always commands applause. To make B " popular," all that is 
necessary is to furnish the applause. C never seeks an office — 
the office seeks him. D can be put in the same class as — a 
petition of a hundred, a thousand, names, can be got at a very 
small figure and with very little labor But the " practical poli- 
tician " seldom or never deceives the public by these ingenious 
but shallow devices. It is easy to distinguish the true from the 
false — the diamond from the paste. 

Again, our politician places much dependence upon money. 
He assumes a cold, practical air — a great idea is mentioned to 
him, a plan which will really call a sluggish people to arms — 
but he says coldly and cynically : " Yes, but where's the money ? " 
And many men who have started in politics with an idea, 
with a sentiment, with an inspiration, being beaten down, 
have become doubly and more the advocates of Mammon. The 
new doctrine is so practical, they become really ashamed of 
their ideals ; they go to the farthest extreme of the meanest and 
basest practical politics, and actually seek to hide the early and 
noble ideals which their young manhood cherished. 
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The practical politician firmly believes that the sole measure 
of a man's fitness for an office is the ability to get it. Competency, 
education, experience, honesty, are merely " platform " words — 
strong, but of no real significance. In fact, the less ability 
the candidate has for a place, the more ability he displays 
in securing it " He has a right to aspire — it is an hon- 
orable ambition — and he isn't ashamed to say -what he wants 
and to set his friends to work." This is the language of 
the so-called practical politician. He admires nothing so much 
as the brutal frankness of a selfish, sordid creature, whose stupid- 
ity makes him proud of his infamy. 

Of course there is a very different stripe of "practical politi- 
cians." There are men of conscience, intelligence and patriotic 
purpose. They have made their influence felt in many ways — 
chiefly in local or municipal politics — where, in fact, the widest 
field is open to their efforts. These are men who believe that 
the grandest "recognition" their devoted labors can receive is in 
the strengthening and purifying of the body politic, in honest 
and economic modes of administration; in extending public bene- 
fits to the whole public, and diffusing the blessings of good gov- 
ernment, as the Almighty diffuses the sunshine, over each and 
all alike. 

Politics so often deal with ignoble things — things of the 
earth, " earthy " ; things of the pocket, of the sewer, of the 
gutter ; with disagreeable people, disagreeable places. Patient 
labor, self-denial, sacrifice are needed. Comfort, pleasure, lux- 
uries, necessities must be given up to ensure success. Eebuffs, 
insults, calumny, ridicule, defeat and disaster, must be met and 
overcome. This is the environment, these the factors, which 
confront the earnest, patriotic man. 

The prospect herein outlined is not encouraging. .No wonder 
that young men of refinement, of ambition, of honesty, of aspira- 
tion, glowing with patriotic purpose, eager to serve their fellow- 
men, shrink from the herculean task confronting them here. But 
this is the place, and here are the materials, where and with 
which great souls have labored and have been victorious. Lib- 
erty, justice, equality, education and progress in every direction, 
have been set free from just such elements as these, or worse 
than these, and have emerged shapes of glory and strength to 
gladden and comfort mankind. And even now the strong bouI 
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can find his loveliest Ideal imprisoned somewhere in-this sordid 
Actual. Thomas Carlyle, in his grim eloquent way, says, in Sar- 
tor Resartus, Book II., chapter IX. : 

"Yes, here in this poor, miserable, hampered, despicable 
Actual, wherein thou even now standest, here or nowhere is thy 
Ideal. Work it out, therefrom, and, working, believe, live, be 
free. Pool ! the Ideal is in thyself, the impediment, too, is 
in thyself ; thy Condition is but the stuff thou art to shape that 
same Ideal out of. What matters whether such stuff be of this 
sort or that, so the Form thou give it be heroic — be poetic ? 
thou that pinest in the imprisonment of the Actual, and criest 
bitterly to the Gods for a Kingdom wherein to rule and create, 
' know this of a truth : the thing thou seekest is already with thee, 
here or nowhere, couldst thou only see ! " 

Truer or more inspiring words than these were never written. 
Out of the mud, the uncleanness, the dishonors, of the Actual 
and the practical, it is permitted to the true man, to the patriot and 
hero of this practical age, to mould the grandest Ideals into reali- 
ties, living, breathing, working for good. But the heroic, patri- 
otic spirit is indispensable. No dilletante devotion, no narrow, 
selfish ambition, will have the power to effect these magic results, 

Now, while it is necessary to be right — in order to command 
success — it is not enough to be right. Having determined on 
what is right, in a given case, you cannot send out your purpose 
like a stray child to be abused, deceived and beaten; a strong, well- 
equipped escort must accompany and guard that purpose, able 
to deal with friends and foes, to protect in every way the interests 
of their charge. How to launch a noble purpose at the right 
time, to provision it, to equip it, so that it may meet the storms 
which are sure to come, is the true study of the true and honest 
practical politican. He must be wise as the serpent, and harm- 
less as the dove to the Stale. 

Tact in an honest cause is almost as valuable as virtue. 
Knowledge of men is as necessary to a good man as to a bad one. 
Too often, the reformer imitates the example of Mr. Tupman, 
who, when Mr. Pickwick broke through the ice, rushed across 
the fields shouting " fire," leaving Mr Pickwick to his fate. 

Can a politican be pure and practical ? Yes. Must he be 
visionary in order to be virtuous ? Emphatically, no. Truth 
and justice need less management than falsehood and injustice. 
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But intelligent, well-disciplined forces are necessary even to the 
cause of truth and justice. Prospero must ever be on the alert 
even if Caliban is his only enemy. 

Why does an honest, patriotic man take office ? Office sel- 
dom enriches the honest, patriotic man. A list of the leading 
American public men to-day will establish this fact. Most of 
them are lucky if they have a competency, or indeed escape 
bankruptcy. One of the moving causes, then, must be "that 
last infirmity of noble minds," ambition, the love of fame, of 
popular applause — in short, of glory. But is there not blended 
with this motive, in many cases, a passionate love of country, 
an intense longing innate in great souls 

" To scatter blessings o'er a smiling land, 
And read their history in a nation's eyes ? " 

The sense of power exercised by a great man for the welfare of his 
country, of his fellow-men, must make him feel as nearly divine 
as anything can. 

The ordinary practical office-holder is not borne tip by any of 
these visions of glory. The reward of faithful and patient ser- 
vice is the respect and affection of those who come in contact 
with him, and he consoles himself by reflecting that even if he 
has only been charged to drive a nail into the timbers, or to 
caulk the seams, of the ship of state, these simple services are 
telling their honest story every day that the majestic fabric floats. 

Men must make a living, too, and men of wonderful ability can 
be found in just such subordinate stations who can accomplish great 
results when directed by others, but who are weak and inefficient 
when acting for themselves. 

The conclusion of the whole matter then is that high and 
noble aims must be supplemented by careful, patient, intelligent 
labor — by unselfish courage and fidelity. And the people them- 
selves must regard public service more justly, if not more chari- 
tably, than they seem to do at present. The outlook is en- 
couraging ; a better, nobler, more patriotic spirit is abroad in the 
country ; men are finding that they must not censure, but act — 
that they themselves are largely responsible for what they con- 
demn, and upon the whole, I believe, we are approaching a new 
and better era of "practical politics." 

F. T. Greenhalgke. 



